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child's reading at the age of eleven, whether he begins formal
lessons in reading at four or five, or at seven or eight years
of age. The answer here suggested is that it will make no
difference to the child's reading (except that he will pro-
bably become a more intelligent and a less mechanical reader)
but that it may make a great difference to his happiness,
and to his vital interest in all that goes to make up his world.
The right time for reading lessons is the time when the child
feels the need of them for further conquests. If the iron is
struck when it is hot, the required result will be the more
quickly achieved. It is idle to say that reading, and writing,
and counting, can be made interesting to a child of four or five.
A good teacher can make almost anything interesting. The
point is that the child's occupations should be interesting in
their own right. And learning to read and write will take its
place among the child's interests as soon as he sees how great
an advantage it is to get the story directly from the book, and
to be able to write a little letter to his cousin or his aunt. If
reading and writing are taken when the child is ripe for them,
there will be no need of artificial little games with the letters,
including playful suggestions about long tails and tall necks.
One function of the project is to cause the child to see how
desirable, and even essential, it is that he should learn to read
and write; and the function of the formal lessons is to take that
tide of interest at its flood.
The rest of the infant school curriculum will consist of
stories, conversation, singing, playing games of skill, handwork
and drawing, the care of plants and animals, and so on. In
fact, it will differ only in degree and not in kind from the
curriculum of the nursery school. The stories will provide
endless opportunities of laying the foundations of future work
in geography, history, literature and science. The conver-
sational exercises will increase the child's power over his
linguistic heritage, and will lay the foundations of his future
efforts at "composition." The handwork and drawing should